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INTOLERANCE. 
4A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. 
—— 
CHAPTER Nil. 
Bent he seems 
On desperate revenge, which shall redown 
Upon his own rebellious head. Milton. 





On leaving the ruined fortress, as mentioned in 
our last chapter, the conspirators proceeded, by dif- 
ferent routes, to their usual place of rendezvous, 
in the rear of the English Church, near the North- 
River. This was a public ale-house, kept by one 
John Hughson, who had recently been arraigned 
for receiving stolen goods, and was only now at 
large under heavy bail. 

This Hughson was the confidential agent and 
correspondent of Sorubiero, and the original in- 
stigator of the projected revolt of the slaves. He 
had long been in the habit of inviting them to his 
house, and entertaining them with feasting and 
dancing at free cost. As soon as he found them 
sufficiently exhilerated for his purpose, he would 
gradually open his project, in language adapted 
to their various capacities, and painted the suc- 
cessful result of the contemplated enterprise in 
colours so flattering to their various dispositions 
and passions, that he found little difficulty in en- 

listing a formidable number, who were ail ripe for 
“ elorious mischief.” 

Most of these poor dcluded wretches were ac- 
tuated by motives which, in comparison with those 
of Hughson, where pure and holy. A lust for 
plunder, combined with a deep. ‘rooted malice 
against some of the magistrates and other leading 
characters in the city, were the principal incite- 
ments that engaged him in so horrida project ; but 
his unenlightened instruments were deluded with 
the fallacious hopes of liberty, wealth, and a re- 
spectable rank among their fellow-creatures. The 
love of liberty alone has often sanctified deeds 
full as desperate and sanguinary as those which 
were contemplated by these misguided Africans. 





At the period when our story commenced, 
Hughson had succeeded in orgenizing a confede- 
racy, consisting of about sixty slaves, and a few 
free blacks, who had solemnly bound themselves 
to Hug!.son and each other, by the most terrible 
oaths, to be faithful unto death, and to effect 
the emancipation of all the slaves in New- 
York, or perish in the attempt. To carry this de- 
sien into execution, the city was to be fired in 
several places at once, which was to be the signa! 
of a general rising, and a promiscuous slaughter 
of the white inhabitants to take place at the same 
time. They were next to seize all the vessels in 
the harbour, in which Hughson ard the conspira- 
tors were to embark with their plunder, and sail 
for the nearest Spanish port in Florida, or the 
West-Indies. 

Such was their plan, as to its general form; but. 
some of its prominent features deserve a more 
particular description in detail. 

Fort George was to be first destroyed, in order 
to prevent any annoyance to the conspirators from 
that quarter. In the next place, the English 
Church, (which, as we have before stated, occu- 
pied the present site of Trinity,) was to be set 
on fire during divine service, and at a time when 
it was most likely there would be the fullest con- 
gregation. [Every avenue leading from the build- 
ing, was to be so strictly guarded, that no one 
could escape from the flames, without rushing on 
the point of a conspirator’s dagger. 

In the mean time, if the wind was favourable, a 
general conflagration was to commence at theEast 
end of the town, near the foot of Beekman-street ; 
while each individual of this dark confederacy, was 
to fire his own master’s house at the same time, 
and assassinate every member of the family. The 
night following St. Patrick’s Day had been pre- 
viously fixed upon for the destruction of the fort; 
but owing to an untoward accident, the livid 
hickory brand which Quack had faithfully depo- 
sited on the plate which supported the rafters, did 
not ignite the shingles until the following day. 

This conflagration happening in the daytime, 
contrary to the purpose and intention of the con: 
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spirators, and the inhabitants being consequently 
so much alarmed, that a military watch was kept 
for several nights following, a check was put to 
the preconcerted proceedings of the insurgents ; 
in consequence of which a general meeting took 
place, on the evening above stated; when it was | 
unanimously resolved to proceed at all hazards. | 

The disastrous effects of this desperate resolu- | 
tion, were soon after experienced by the ill-fated | 
inhabitants of our infant city. Scarcely a day 
passed, without a destructive fire, which evidently 
appeared to be the work of an incendiary: and 
yet, so artfully were the nefarious deeds perpe- 
trated, that not the slightest clue was left, by | 
which the culprit could be traced. | 

At length the constituted authority thought it | 
high time to take the affair in hand; and, on re- 
commendation of the common council, the licu- | 
tenant governor issued a proclamation, offering a 
reward of one hundred pounds, to any white per- 
son who should furnish such information as would 
convict a black of any agency in these felonious 
transactions. The same proclamation, also, pro- 
mised freedom, anda reward of twenty-five pounds, 
to any slave who would give such information as 
would convict another slave of any hostile inten- 
tions towards the whites; and a free pardon to 
persons of any colour or condition who would be- 
come witnesses for the king, and expose their 
confederates. 

It was thought necessary to detail the foregoing 
historical facts; in order to prepare the reader for 
subsequent incidents resulting therefrom. 

Tour weeks had now elapsed since the com- 
mencement of this narrative, and boisterous March 
had yielded the field to mild and timid April; 
who, smiling through her tears, was patiently 
waiting the approach of her rosy sister May. 
Bright Phebus, in his annual journey through the 
sky, had passed the sign of 


The golden-horned Bull, which so gallantly bore, 
The lovely Europa to Crete’s happy shore ; 


And, to speak without a figure, it was on the plea- 
sant morning of Wednesday, the twenty-second 
day of April, 1741, when two light female forms 
were seen gliding along the edge of a little thicket, 
in the vicinity of King’s Farm. On reaching a 
smal] eminence, they both paused, as by mutual 
consent, and threw inquiring glances round on 
every side. At length one of them spoke : 

‘“‘ This is the place where he promised fo wait 
our coming, and it is but a few minutes past the 
time appointed. It is strange that he should dis- 
appoint us.” 

‘He is such a mysterious being,” replied the 
other, “ that there is no knowing what to make 











ofhim. For my part, Sarah, I believe he is the 
devil incarnate. Don’t you think so ?” 

“ He has, I fear, too much of the evil one in 
him,” replied the other; ‘ and which of them al] 
has not. O Mary, I am almost distracted at the 
situation in which I am placed. To sanction by 
my silence this dreadful conspiracy, or by speak- 
ing, to betray my father !——I know not how to 
act.” 

‘“We have no choice left,” returned Mary. 
‘The dreadful oaths we have taken, would con- 
pletely close our lips, even without the dread o! 
having our throats cut for opening them.” 

* Those oaths, Mary, were forced upon us, and 
of course are not obligatory. Could I but pro- 
cure a pardon for my father, I would instantly ac- 


| cept the benefit of the governor’s proclamation. 


On my knees, last night, I entreated him to em- 
brace the offer, and so did my mother. But he 
reinains inflexible. Some once else, I am fearful, 
will do it, and the consequences to every member 
of our family, willbe horribly fatal. Do you think 
that, among sv many mercenary wretches, there 
will be no traitor ? Pardon, freedom, and twenty 
pounds, Mary, are great temptations to a poor 
ignorant slave.” Fa 

‘‘ And so is one hundred pounds to a free 
white,” observed the other, still retaining the 
musing attitude into which her companion’s last 
speech appeared to have thrown her. 

“ This Spanish black,” continued Sarah, “ this 
Merlin, alone, possesses sufficient influence over 
iy father to turn him from his purpose; and he 
has promised me to exert that influence, on one 
condition, which he refused to name in any other 
spot but this.” 

« And so it is to learn that condition,” returned 
Mary, with sudden vivacity, “ that has brought 
us ail this way out of town? But what if that one 
condition should be such as you would not con: 
ply with?” 

“ What one would a daughter not comply with 
to save a father from an ignominious death ?” 

“That which would reduce both daughter and 
parents to disgrace.” 

“He dare not!” exclauméd Sarah, with an 
energy that at,once elevated her figure and 
heightened her complexion. <“ He dare not, for 
his life, insult me with a dishonourable proposal. 
My father’s vengeance would annihilate him.” 

“ Your father, Sarah, is too much under this 
Spanish negro’s influence to say a word in oppo- 
sition to his wishes.” 

“ Wicked, alas! as I know my father to be, 
Mary, still I am hie daughter, and will not hear it 
intimated that he would overlook an insult like 
the one alluded to.” 
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the gallows? O dear! I wish I was once well out 
of this scrape.” 

“ It is too true, that we are all in this stranger's 
power. But I cannot yet relinquish the hope which 
brought me to this place. His condition may be 
such as I can accept without scruple. ’ 

“ You must doas you please, Sarah; but when 
life and death are depending, 1 dont think one 
ought to be too scrupulous or nice about small 
matters. But yonder comes your man, and ano- 
ther with him.” 

“ You are mistaken,” said Sarah, directing her 
view to the objects pointed out by her companion. 
‘hose are both white men, and oné appears to 
carry a constable’s staff.” 

“© You are right,” returned Mary, “IT see now; 





he with the staff is James Kannady, whoso clum- 
sily searched our house without finding the goods, 
though he actually trod on them. 1 suppose they 
are in search of some runaway slave.” 

The subject of Mary’s last remark had by this 
time arrived so near the speaker as to catch her 
last words ; to which he promptly replied: 

* You are out in your guess, pretty maid; we 
are neither in search of runaway slaves, nor 
stolen goods—nothing more or less than a pert 
little Miss called Mary Burton; and having fortu- 
nately found her, must beg the favour of her com- 
pany to town, as the grand jury have some parti- 
cular business with her ladyship in private.” 


(To be continued.) 
—p— 


THE MIDNIGHT MURDER. 
(Concluded from p. 168.) 

On the failure of the rebellion, the cottager, 
secure from the inferior part he had acted, has- 
tened to return home. The cruelties he had so 
lately witnessed, had hardened his natural mo- 
roseness, and poverty, augmented by despair, 
had inspired him with the feelings of a demon. 
The road to his cottage lay near the cavern 


where he had first been seduced from his alle- | 


giance. He paused for an instant as he beheld 
its gloomy front darkening in the moonlight, 
and resolved once again toenter. As he reach- 
ed the avenue, a low groan, proceeding from 
further end of the recess, arrested his attention. 
He listened in breatliless anxiety, and, guided 
by a faint light that glimmered in the distance, 
threaded the winding labyrinths of the cavern. 
A few paces brought him into the well-known 
vault, in which, stretched ona pile of straw and 








deep set in their sockets, glared with sepulchral 
wildness; and a few lank hairs, twined round 
his sunken cheeks, seemed like worms coiled 
round a skull. On the entrance of a stranger, 
he started from his couch, and stood in an atti- 
tude of defiance, like Cain, when the Almighty 
curse first reached him. “ Behold,” he exclaim. 
ed, as recognising his former companion, he 
rushed with him to the mouth of the cave, “ be_ 
hold all that remains of the weird Allan of the 
Moor. I have bled for my country, and see 
how it requites me. Wounds and old age are 
all that is left.” 

The cottager inquired how he had been dis- 
abled, and was told that he had been present at 
the late skirmish in Dublin, where he was wound- 
ed by a treacherous pikeman of his own party, 
and with difficulty escaped to the cavern. “My 
days are finished,” he continued, “ friends, re- 
latives, wife, children, have all gone before me 
to the grave, and I have nothing to do on earth. 
But for you,” he added, “hope still remains ; 
seize it then as the means of revenge. Already 
the British fleet floats upon the western wave, 
and the bloodhounds pursue us to annihilation. 
But may my curse, a curse that has withered 
the blossom on the bough, and the child at the 
mother’s breast, be upon them till they writhe 








in the torments of the damned !” 

As he uttered these imprecations, he raised 
his arms to heaven, and shouted with a frantic 
yell of triumph. The sound attracted the at- 
tention of some horse patrol, who were scouring 
the country, and they galloped towards the 
cave. The wizard heard their approach; he 
beckoned to his companion, and together they 
retreated into the recess. Here having stretched 
| himself once again upon his couch— Listen, 
| fellow-sufferer,” he said, giving the expiring 
torch to his companion, “to the last words of 
Allan of the Moor. A train is laid through this 
cave, communicating with my couch of fagots. 
When you entered, I was on the eve of firing 
it; but the spirits of hell are propitious, and 
the hour of retribution arrives.” 

The shouts of the approaching party were 
now distinctly heard; near they advanced, near- 
er, nearer still, and already their horses’ hoofs 











clattered on the road that overhung the cavern. 
: Allan grasped the hand of the cottager, and 
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pointing to the train, waved a mute farewell. 
Nerveless with awe; his companion rushed into | 
the open air, and saw, by the dim moonlight, ! 
the figures of the approaching squadron. They | 
beheld him from their elevated position, and | 
called on him to surrender his arms. The moon- | 
beams shone full upon his figure; and as he 
stood in the defile below, with the torch in his 
hand, and the frown of defiance on his brow, 
he looked like Satan in the vaults of Pandzmo- 
nium. 





“No nearer,” he exclaimed, “on your lives 
advance no near@r.”—“ Forward !” said the 


. # } 
leader of the squadron, and the sword already | 


glittered in his hand. 
his time, the whole troop had now reached the 
road that led above the cavern, and nought im- 
peded their advance. 
claimed; “I warned you, but you derided my 
admonition, and your blood be upon your own 
heads.” With these words he stopped—he 
fired the train. A wild shout was heard, the 
earth yawned asunder, and the squadron va- 
nished like smoke before his eyes. 

For days, weeks, months, he continued wan- 
dering about the country, a wretched blighted 
being. His food was the acorn of the wood, his 
driok the water of the marsh, for who will suc- 
cour Yhe outcast? At length, as the necessity 
tor curcealment abated, he resolved to return to 
his cottage. 

It was dysk when he arrived, and the voice 
of wailing was loud within. He entered, and 
beheld his wife, with a young woman seated by 
her side, and his daughter, the child of his pride, 
dying of positive indigence. 


Unacquainted 
with the cause of her complaint, he turned an 


inquiring glance upon his wife, and was inform- | 
ed that neither herself nor her daughter had 


eaten any thing for the last two days. Her 
countenance darkened as she spoke, and with a 
grin of diabolical import, she drew her husband 
from the room, and whispered in his ear, that 
the young woman who lodged in their cottage, 
had, saved a guinea while at service, and pro- 
posed that it should be appropriated to them- 
selves. ‘The point was soon decided, and at 
midnight they entered the room where the two 
females reposed on the same truck. In order 
to ensure the destruction of their victim, they 
remarked that she was stationed nearest the 
deor, while their daughter slept contiguous to 


The cottager marked | 


| moveme nts the light was. extinguished. 
“Tt must be so,” he ex- | 





the cottage wall. Having carefully ascertained 





this point, they entered an adjoining apartment, | 


and conversed in an audible tone upon the way 
in which the murder should be perpetrated. 

In the mean time, the young woman, roused 
by the conversation, and overhearing the fre. 
quent repetition of her name, listened in breath. 
Jess silence, and soon became acquainted with 
the proposed treachery. Not a moment was to 
be lost; she hastily changed places with her 
sleeping companion, and crept to the cottage 
wall. All was now silent; but in a few mi- 
nutes the door was lifted gently on its latch, and 
a head was thrust forward. The form advan- 
ced, and was succeeded by another, bearing a 
dark lantern in her hand. They approached 
the be’ in. quiet, but in the agitation of their 
The 
young woman continued in the most fearful sus- 
pense, and could distinctly hear the sharpening 
of the murderous weapon. In an instant the 
bedclothes were drawn down, the neck bared, 
the knife drawn across the throat of the victim. 
The death-rattle followed, and a long deep 
sigh announced that the midnight murder was 
effected. 

The wretches removed the body, and, fol- 
lowed at a slight distance by the young woman, 
who resolved to track their footsteps, bore it to 
the grave that had been dug for its reception. 
Thg night was wild and tempestuous, the wind 
howled across the moors, and every succeeding 
gust spoke of unrelieved solitude. ‘The guilty 
couple felt the silent awe of the moment, and, 
as they stole along with their lifeless burden 
hanging on their arms, listened with renewed 
affright to each passing moan of the breeze.— 
They had now reached the extremity of the 
garden, and cast the corpse into the burial-place. 
It sunk with a heavy sound into the grave 3 the 
face was turned upwards, and a sudden flash of 
lightning revealed the features of their daughter, 
for whose sake the murder had been committed. 

They were roused from their trance of agony 
by the sound of approaching footsteps, and by 
the dim light of their lantern beheld a form clad 
in white, approaching the grave. The con- 
science of the murderers instantly took the alarm, 
and suggested to their disordered imagination, 
that it was the ghost of their slaughtered child. 
Struck to the soul with the sight, her past guilt 
rushing full on her mind, the feelings of the 
mother were unequal to the struggle, and sh¢ 
dropped senseless on the body of her daugiter 
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‘The father returned in a state of phrensy to his 
cottage, was impeached on the evidence of the | 
young woman, who had encountered them at 
the grave, and, together with his wife, was short- 
ly afterward executed for the murder. Before 
he died, he confessed the share he had taken in 
the rebellion ; but solemnly persisted in affirm- 
ing that he was driven to despair by the unex- 
ampled indigence of his family. 





THE ARTS. 


AND PROGRESS OF 
NO. I. 

“ Go, from the creatures thy instruction take ;— 

Learn from the Birds what food the thickets yield ; 

Learn from the Beasts the physic of the field ;— 

The arts of building from the Bee receive ;— 

Learn from the Mole to plough, the Worm to weave ; 

Learn of the little Nautilus to sail, 

Spread .he thin oar, and catch the driving gale.” 








RISE THE ARTS. 


Pore. 


Every useful and elegant art that tends, to orna- 
ment, to expand, and enlighten the sphere of hu- 
man life, took its first rise from chance or necessi- 
ty. It often happens that chance strikes out the 
rude design, which is afterward magnified by 
study, or improved and matured by reflection. The 
progress of the arts keeps pace with the meliora- 
tion of the human species, extending the hori- 
zon, and dispelling the clouds of midnight igno- 
rance, from the dawning sun of human intellect. 
Poetry, painting, music, architecture, and sculp- 
ture—can only excel in the genial climes of civili- 
zation and liberty, where they flourish im all the 
matured luxuriance of indigenous perlection, at 
once dignifying and ennobling man; but in sa- 
vage regions, under the nipping blasts of igno- 
rance and barbarism, they are like tender exotics 
transplanted in northern climates, which for want 
of sun and shower, pine on their stems, and droop 
their heads on desert snows. Thus the taste and 
intelligence of « nation, may be fairly estimated 
by the zenith of perfection which the fine arts at- 
tain under their auspices and uberality. Thisis the 
criterion and standard by which we may accurately 
measure the genius and capacity of a people. 

The fine arts owe their origin to the imitative 
principles of human nature; aid it will scarcely 
be denied, thet man had no cther prompter for 
their mvention than the brute creation. “ He 
first,” says the erudite Lord Monboddo. iu his 
Rise and Progress of Language, “ learned how 
to build from the Swallow—from the Spider to 
weave—and from the Birds to sing.’ Indeed, it 
may be fairly presumed, that the first rise of the 
arts is coeval with the origin of man himself ; 
for one of the mechanical arts was practised 


fig-leaf apron.*+—Moses tells us that Cain built 
a large city, and that Tubal not only wrought 


metals, but invented Musical Instruments ; 
but whatever knowledge the antideluvians 


possessed of the arts, was lost in the great 
catastrophe of the flood, which left the whole 
earth a traceless desert. Even if Noah and 
his sons preserved some of the arts, the con- 
fusion of tongues, and the dispersion of families 
which followed the building of Babel, must have 
obliterated the impression, and extinguished the 
remaining lights of the sciences.. After this event, 
men continued for a long period, to wander 
without any fixed habitation, and were only 
compelled by the inclemency of the weailicr, to 
erect huts of the arms and branches of trees. 
They struck the arms into the ground, on which 
they raised a horizontal roof, composed of folia- 
ceous boughs, that projected like garlands over 
the heads of their supporters; from which, no 
doubt, the future improvement of architecture, 
derived the origin of colonades and the florid 
enrichments thet adorn the capitals of Ionic and 
Corinthian pillars. ‘The use of fire, or edged 
tools, were not then known; the people lived on 
acorns, and the other fruits of the forest. he 
invention of spinning and weaving is of remote 
antiquity ; but we cannot fairly impute the ho- 
nour of its origin to any particular country 

"he Egyptians claim it for Isis, the Greeks for 
Minerva. The heroes of the Niad were igno- 
rant of the utility of spoons, forks, dishes, or 
napkins ; and even Agamemnon, Menelaus, and 
Ulysses, were obliged to assist in cooking their 
own repasts. 

In th® mass and detail of all their temples 
and public edifices, the Romans copied from the 
Greeks, t+ whose genius in arts and literature, 
the proud conquerors were obliged to bow. Lf 
nations are constrained to borrow from their 
neighbours, they probably only borrow what 
they are nearly in a condition to have invented 
themselves. There is no doubt but that som: 
of the temples and porticos of Vitruvius in Rome, 
immeasurably surpassed in magnificence and 
beauty, the most superb erections of Athens. It 
may be observed that any rare and siagular prac- 
tice of onc eovatry, is seldom transferred to ano- 
ther, tli te way ve prepared by the course of 
similar circumstances. Hence the tardy com- 
munication of the fine aris from one nation to 
another. ‘They once reigned in Greece, tifen 
in Rome, and afterward transferred ther em- 
pire to Tuscany, where they achieved such a 
glorious triumph under the illustrious munifi- 











by our first parents in the fabrication of the 





* On this point we differ in opinion from our nigh 
valued Correspondent.— Fd. Part ¥ 
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cence of the government of the Medici. Had 
the great Emperor Napoleon, under whose 
mighty stimulating sway, the sciences were ra- 
pidly approaching to perfection, lived, the fine 
arts in Paris would have attained a more exalt- 
ed summit of grandeur, than they ever did in 
the most triumphant ages of Greece and Rome. 

While the Romans adopted the arts of Greece, 
the Thracians and Illyrians continued to be- 
hold them with indifference. Those arts were, 
during one period, confined to the Grecian colo- 
nies, and during another to the Roman. Even 
where they were spread by a visible and appa- 
rent intercourse, they were still received by inde- 
pendent nations, with the slow caution of inven- 
tion. They made a progress not more rapid at 
Rome, than they had done at Athens; and they 
gradually passed to the extremities of the Roman 
empire, only in company and connexion with 
new colonies, and subservient to Italian policy. 

The modern race who came abroad to the 
possession of cultivated provinces, retained the 
arts they had practised at home :—the new mas- 
ter hunted the boar, or pastured his herds, where 
he might have raised a plentiful harvest. He 
built a cottage in the vicinity of the Corinthian 
palace; he buried, in one common ruin, the 
structures, sculptures, paintings, and libraries of 
his noble predecessors ; he was guided by the 
impulse of his own mind, and opened on anew 
plan another source of inventions, without per- 
ceiving, from a distance, to what length their pro- 
gress might lead his posterity. The cottage of 
the present race, like that of the former, by de- 
grees expanded its dimensions, and public build- 
ings quickly rose in elevation and nfajesty to 
imposing magnificence. But even this taste, 
refined as it was, came in the course of ages to 
be exploded, and the people of Europe recurred 
with a reverence of enthusiasm to the beautiful 
Grecian models which their fathers destroyed, 
and wept over the mouldering portico, mutilated 
statue, and sculptured frieze, whose magnificent 
ruins formed at once the sepulchre, and monu- 
ment of the grandest trophies, with which Gre- 
cian genius enriched the acquisition of the fine 
arts. They lamented, but could not restore 
them to their pristine glory. 

The literary remains of antiquity were care- 
fully studied, and imitated only after the origi- 
nal genius of modern nations had broken forth 
in dawning glimmerings. The rude efforts of 
poetry in Italy and Provence, resembled those 
of the first attempts of the remote Greeks and 
ancient Romans. How far the merits of our 
works might have, without the aid of their mo- 
dels, risen, by successive improvements, or 





whether we have gained more of servile imitation, 
than we have lost by quitting our native system of 
thinking, and our vein of fable, and mythology, 
is a question of difficult solution, so wrapped up 
in the thick shroud of conjecture, as to remain 
invisible and impenetrable to the eye of philoso- 
phical inquiry. We are certainly indebted to 
them for the materials, as well as the form of 
many of our compositions; and without their 
example, the strain of our literature, together 
with that of our manners and policy, would have 
been different, in many respects, from what they 
now are. 

This much, however, may be said with assu- 
rance, that although the Roman and modern 
European literature savour alike of the Greek 
original, yet mankind in either instance would 
not have drunk, with such avidity, of this foun- 
tain, unless they had been hastening to open 
springs of their own. 

When the attention of men is directed by 
sentiment and fancy, and the head and the hand 
embellish with colouring the picture which they 
have drawn, and when the acquisitions of one 
age are left entire to the next, discovery achieves 
new triumphs, and invention accumulates the 
treasures of genius, it is then difficult to find the 
original source of any art; because the steps 
which lead to perfection are many; and we are 
at a loss ‘on whom to bestow the greatest share 
of the laurels of honoar, or the eulogium of fame ; 
on the first or the last who may have contibuted 
the fire, or lit the brilliant torch of the fine arts. 
In our next paper on this subject, we shall en- 
deavour to trace the origin, and point out the 
progress of Poetry and Music. P: 





BOTANICAL. 





COMMUNICATED BY DR. FEIIX PASCALIS. 
Exemplification of the Twenty-four Botanical 
Classes and Orders of Linneus. 
(Continued from page 172.) 
‘TWENTY-FIRST CLASS. 
Monogcta. 

We have noticed, in the first part of this ex- 
position, that the twenty-four classes of plants 
of Linnzus, were made up under seven differ- 
ent points of view, of their stamina and pistils ; 


_ and that one of these (the second) was the union 


or separation of those organs. In the Synce- 
NEstA and GyNANDRIA, we have seen their union: 
but in the three following, we are to be made ac- 
quainted with their absolute separation ; which 
will not, however, be an obstacle to the fructifi- 
cation of the plant. This separation is so far 
and decidedly realized, that many plants bear 
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distinctly male and female flowers on the same 
stalk : this is therefore one house for the two 
sexes, and is called a Monoecita; in which 


} 
| 
| 


there are ten or eleven orders, taken by the | 


number of males, to wit : 
No. 1. Zanichellia, Pond weed*-Monadelphia, 1-dria. 


2. Lemna, Duck’s meat— do. 2-dria. 
3. Carex, Sedge— do. 3-dria. 
4. Morus, Mulbery— do. 4-dria. 
5. Amaranthus, Prince’s f eather—do. 5-dria. 
6. Zizaniu, Wild Rice— do. 6-dria. 
7. Guettarda, do. 7-dvia. 
8. Juglans, Hickory-nut— do. Poly-dria. 


9. Pinus, Pine— 

Balsamina 

a ea 
11. Andrachne, do. Gynandria. 


TWENTY-SECOND CLASS. 
Dioecta. 

The sexes (stamina and pistils) are so far se- 
parated, that they inhabit flowers or plants dif 
ferent from each other; and of this there are no 
less than fourteen orders! The name of this 
class means a house for each sex. 

No. 1. Pandanus odcratissimus, 


do. Monadelphia. 


; Balsam Apple— do. Syngenesia. 


Divecia, 1-dria. 


| Sdorder, Ficus Carica, Figue-tree-- 





2. Saliz, Willow-tree,*— do. 2-dria. 

3. Empetrum, Crowberry— do. 3-dria. 

4. Myrica, Bayberry— do. 4-dria. 

5. Humulus, Hops— co. 5-dria. 

6. Smilax, Sarsaparilla—- do. 6-dria. 

7. Populus, Poplar, Aspia — do. 7-dria. 

8. Mercurialis, do. 9-dria. 

9. Kiggelaria, do. = 10-dria. 
10. Menispermum, Moon-seed— do. 12 dria. 
ll. Cliffortia, do. Polyandria. 
12. Juniperus, Juniper, Cedar— = do. Monadelph. 
13. Ruscus, Fragon— do. Syngenesia. | 
14. Cluytia, Elegaus— do. Gynaudra. | 

TWENTY-THIRD CLASS. 
PoLYGAMIA. 


This class exhibits a mixture of the two pre- 
ceding. Its plants, therefore, have distinct male 
and female flowers separately ; and others her- 
maphrodite, in the same plant, or in two or three 
different ones; these flowers being dissimilar in 





* To this genus and order appertains the weeping wil- 
low of this land, one of the most picturesque of its kind, 
and the real Saliz Babylonica, which is supposed to be 
that willow on which the children of Israel were said to 
suspend their lyres, when captive in Babylon. (Vide Ps. 
136.) That tree is observed to be, in America, entirely 
deprived of the means or power of fructification ; proba- 
bly because the male tree is never to be found in its vici- 
nity, and nowhere in the United States. Many Americans 
have already visited the regions watered by the Euphrates, 
and the lands about Babylon, where no doubt the same 
species could be found, and slips of the male tree, which 
are of an easy growth, if kept fresh, could be imported into 
this country, and thus add another precious attribute to 
to our weeping willow, which would be propagated by 
seeds, and terminate its long widowhood ! 





their structure 3 which circumstance constitutes a 
Polygamy of one, of two, and of three houses ’ 
Ist order, Holcus Sorghum, Polyg. Monoecia 
Polyg. Dioecia 
Polyg. Trioecia. 


2d order, Fraxcinus Ornus,+ 





‘TEMPLE OF MINERVA. 


‘To nature’s works, primeval, all sublime, 
That still survive the mouldering wreck of time ; 
And still invite the muse—science and art 


Their own peculiar loveliness impatt ; 
Enrich the mind, and elevate the heart, Ano 








CUNVERZATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’s. 
LESLIE’S INVENTION. 

Information was received on on the improved 
lightning-rod for ships. 

Owing to the exposed condition of ships and 
other vessels with masts, lightning often strikes 
them, splitting and rending their timbers ; some- 
times setting them on fire, and not unfrequently 
stunning and killing some of the crew. To 


| avoid these unpleasant accidents, metallic con- 


ductors have been added to their equipment. 
They usually, when of the first quality, have 
been made of brass-wire, twisted like a rope, 
and extending from a standard higher than the 
nast-head to the water’s surface. The electric 
matter was thus led down the shrouds, conduct- 
ed over the chains, and discharged into the sea. 
The plan was neat and effectual; but often 


_ found too expensive for the smaller vessels, es- 


pecially when they were private property. 

That active, experienced, and scientific navi- 
gator, Captain Leslie, produced and explained 
an improvement of his own, for the protection 
of ships against this kind of atmospheric fire : 
the subject was illustrated by an exhibition of the 
article complete. 

It is constructed as follows: an upright bar 
or standard of copper, about eight or ten feet 
long, is adapted by proper seizings or fastenings, 
to the topmast or topgallant mast, so that it may 
reach a few feet higher than it. ‘That it may 
have a broader conducting surface, it is made hol- 
low; and being somewhat of a conical shape, it 





+ In No. 8 of this Journal, we have placed the Frazt- 
cus, Ash-tree, in the class Diandria Dyginia, and we had 
authority for it; as for the above, a French tree, le Fréne 
a fleur, we have also good authority to place it in the Po- 
lygamia Dioecia. There has been, among learned bota- 
nists, some disagreement respecting this twenty-third class, 
and we are not able at present to determine whether the 
last is a botanical misnomer, or an error of classification ; 
but we will not neglect to ascertain the fact, and satisfy 
the reader about it. 
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resembles the nozzle of a bellows. The upper 
extremity is sharp, and thickly gilded, that it 
mnay not be invaded by rust. 

To this fixture below is adapted an iron con- 
ductor, reaching, by the course of her standing 
rigging, over the ship’s side, to the water’s sur- 
face. The connexion between the copper and 
the iron is by means of a sort of a universal 
joint, permitting motion from the rolling and 
tossing of the ship, without the danger of being 
separated or broken asunder. For the purpose 
of rendering the interruption as inconsiderable 
as possible, the upper part of the iron is insert- 
ed into the lower cavity of the copper, and pin- 
ned or bolted, loosely though securely there. 

The iron conductor itself is made of rolled 
metal; as by passing, for example, a nail-rod 
or wire between the cylinders of a flattening- 
sill. It is thereby brought to the size of a mid- 
dling hoop for a cask, as to breadth and thick- 
ness. Its length will be adjusted, of course, to 
the height of the mast, and the elevation of the 
ship’s deck above the sea. To guard aginst the 
oxydation to which exposure to the atmosphere 
and the saline spray would produce, its whole 
surface is coated with tin. ‘lhis secures it from 
rust, and preserves a bright conducting surface. 
It is rationally estimated, that the increase of sur- 
face by flattening, renders it a more ready and 
efficacious conductor, than if it was square or 
round. Another advantage is derived from its 
continuity of parts, possessing a decided advan- 
tage over a chain, or series of links. The 
weight of one of these improved conductors, 
need not exceed twenty-five or thirty pounds; 
and the cost will not amount to more than twelve 
or fifteen dollars. 

It has a further recommendation—for, in sea- 
sons and regiors where there is little or no light- 
ning to be dreaded, the whole apparatus may 
be taken down and preserved in the ship’s store- 
room ; and whenever she goes across the gulf- 
stream, to the isthmus of Darien,or other hazard- 
ous iracts or places, the instruments of protec- 
tion may with ease and speed be adjusted. For 
the convenience of stowage, it must be stated, 
that the hoop-like part of the conductor, which 
is made of iron, can, from its flexibility, be wound 
into a coil, like a rope or wire; and thereby be 
made to occupy but little space. 
¢ PECULIARITY IN THE TAIL OF THE LION. 

There is in the extremity of a lion’s tail a 


callous little knob, or horny excrescence, which 





is bare, or destitute of hair. It is surrounded 
by a bushy covering, and may be found by se- 
parating the hairs. This is undoubtedly a sin- 
gular part of the organization; and since its 
discovery, has attracted the attention of scholars, 
as well as zoologists. The skin ofa huge dead 
lion was displayed, and the hard substance at 
the tip of the tail, both seen and felt. It was 
stated by one of the gentlemen present, that he 
had, with several other persons, distinguished, 
with the finger, a similar callosity, on the same 
part of a living lion. 

The existence of such a small tuberosity has 
been seized by certain lovers of Grecian litera- 
ture, as a theme for profound criticism. Homer, 
the incomparable poet, who has been extolled 
for his knowledge of geography and of ana- 
tomy, as well as his acquaintance with other na- 
tural objects, men, and manners, has been quo- 
ted, as having shown that it had not escaped his 
attention. 

The passage is between verses 164 and 173 
of the xxth rhapsody of the Iliad. Aneas and 
Achilles are described as coming forth to com- 
bat: the former with a dignified and brave 
composure ; and the latter rushing impetuously 
forward. The Grecian warrior is compared to 
a sullen and ferocious lion. Among various 
other circumstances, the beast is represented 
thus, as nearly as the original can he translated: 

“ With his tail he lashes both of his sides and 
flanks, and thereby stimulates himself to fight.” 

Homer makes no mention of the sharp or 
hard point. The whole is nothing but a fanci- 
ful exaggeration, or a poetical hyperbole; caus- 
ing the lion to use his tail like the lash of a 
whip; and to apply it to the two sides and 
flanks of his body. The word Ischia in the 
Greek, though here rendered flanks, may be 
more correctly expressed by buttocke.——Ii 
the creature should attempt self-flagellation, 
with a thick and clumsy tail, he could make but 
a feeble impression upon his tough and hairy 
skin ; and, as to ihe infliction of severe stripes 
on the ischial parts, situated near the root of the 
tail, it is about as practicable as it would be for 
a coachman to impress strong blows with the 
thong on the part of the handle where the lash 
of the whip is fastened on. 

Another argument against this strange and 
strained interpretation is,that the collapsity,small 
and inconsiderable as it is, is enveloped and 


i surrounded by a thick mop or bush of hair. 
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This covering would effectually prevent the sti- 
mulus or point from irritating the skin, or pro- 
ducing pain. As well might a furious bull be 
described as lashing up his courage for fight, by 
the exercise of his tail. It is nothing in Homer 
but a flourish of imagination 5 and the most cu- 
rious matter is, that the text should have been 
so seriously misinterpreted. 


ANOTHER LOCALITY FOR A TRILOBITE. 

Of these singular, and probably extinct, ani- 
mals, many species are found in a fossil state. 
Indeed, whole genera have been discovered to 
exist. These have been arranged and method- 
ized by M. Al. Brongniart, under five heads, 
with distinct names. ‘To these a new and sixth 
genus has been added by Dr. J. E. Day, as 
found at Trenton Falls, N. Y. (See Annals of 
the Lyceum, &c- p. 174, et seq.) There is a 
valuable parcel of them in the museum of fos- 
sils, &c. presented to the Lyceum by Dr. Mit- 
chill, (See Catalogue of Organic Remains, p. 
92.) 

A distinct and characteristic specimen of a 
Callimene, rolled up, and the tail doubled un- 
der, was brought from York, in Pennsylvania, 
evincing, by a new piece of evidence, the ex- 
tensive distribution of Trilobites over the coun- 
try in North America. 


GREAT ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNAL IM- 
PROVEMENT IN SWITZERLAND. 

Through William Zollickhoffer, M. D. of Bal- 
timore, comes the list, in an octavo pamplilet 
of fifty pages, of the associates belonging to the 
general and national society for cultivating the 
natural sciences in Switzerland; (Verzeichniss 
sommetlicher mit glieder der allgemeinen, &c.) 
The register is elaborately executed. The so- 
ciety dates from the year i815. ‘The members 
are arranged alphabetically by cantons, thus; 
Aargau canton contains thirty-six members ; 
Appenzel, seven; Busel, twenty-six ; Berit, six- 
ty-three; Freiburg, eleven; Geneva, fifty-six 3 
Glarus, three; Graubundten, nine; Luzerne, 
nine; Neuchatel, nine; Schaffhausen, eleven; 
Schwitz, five: Saintgall, twenty-seven 3 Solo- 
thurn, twenty; Tessin, four; Thurgau, six ; 
Underwald, two; Uri, one; Vaud, seventy-one 5 
Valais, seven; Zug, four; and Zurich, fifty. 
The ages of the members are noted, as far as 
they have been ascertained, as well as the year 
of admission. 


There are lists too, of the foreign honorary 








their respective receptions; and of the domes- 
tic fellows who have departed from this life.— 
The printing was done, in German, at Solothurn, 
in 1826. 

It appears from the plan, that the leading in- 
dividuals intended to form a strong and exten- 
sive association, embracing the persons distin- 
guished for their acquaintance with the natural 
and physical sciences, in all the cantons. 
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With this instructive document, arrivesa La- 
tin diploma for the rank of Honorary Member, 
subscribed by J. U. Sprecuer a Berneck, Pre- 
sident, and J. A. Hatser, Secretary. The date 
is the 25th July, 1826, from the town of St. 
Gall, (Curia Rhetoricum) embosomed in the 
Rhetian Alps, and very central to the confede- 
racy. Itis impressed upon an imperial sheet ot 
drawing paper, adorned with a device above, 
and fortified by a seal below. The composi- 
tion is to this effect: “* The Society of Helvetian 
inquirers into nature, anxious to cherish delight- 
ful science, as well as to promote the interests of 
their dear country, have selected and chosen, by 
the votes of its members, the distinguished man, 
S. L. M. an honorary fellow, and by these let 
ters patent, cause the same to be made _ public. 
After which expression of its good will, the hope 
is entertained, that he will communicate his dis- 
coveries and observations, consult the reputation 
and usefulness of the Society, and extend his 
favour and kindness to the members.” 


1ORE BONES OF THE MASTODON FOUND 

From Sussex County, in New-Jersey, arrives 
Mr. Conover Bowne, of Schooley’s Mountain, 
and gives information of the discovery of more 
fossil organic remains, possessing enormous mag- 
nitude. ‘They consist of several tusks, apper- 
taining to the elephantine skeleten; part of a 
lower jaw, with its teeth; some bones of the 
legs, and other relicks. ‘They were found by 
the labourers who were engaged in making the 
excavation for the Morris Canal, between one 
and two miles from Hackets-town, on the north- 
west side of Musconetcong river. The soil in 
which they lay, was dry and solid ; not muddy 
nor miry. They are therefore in high preser- 
vation. One of the tusks is nine feet Jong, 
very entire, and has the weight of one hundred 


; and twenty-six pounds. Another was fractured 


by the workmen into several pieces, which ne 
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verthess can be well adapted, so as to give a 
good idea of the figure and magnitude. 

Mr. B. lias purchased the collection, and will 
buy. any more parts of the skeleton that may 
come to hand. He has brought them to New- 
York for the inspection of the curious; from 
whom more circumstantial intelligence may, in 
due time, be expected. 





Anecdote of a Wolf.—TYhe wolf is one of 
hose ferocious animals in which attachment may 
»e carried to the greatest extent, and which pre- 
sents us with one of the most singular examples 
of the developement to. which the desire of affec- 
tion may attain—a desire so extraordinary, that 
it has been known to prevail in this animal, over 
every other necessity of his nature. 

The individual instanced by M. F. Cuvier, 
must undoubtedly have been, naturally, of a 
very peculiar disposition. Brought up like a 
young dog, he became familiar with every per- 
son whom he was in the habit of seeing. He 
would follow his master every where, seemed to 
suffer much from his absence, was obedient to 
his voice, evinced, invariably, the most entire 
submission, and differed, in fact, in nothing from 
the tamest of domestic dogs. His master being 
cbliged to travel, made a present of him to the 
Royal Menagerie at Paris. Here, shut up in 
his compartment, the animal remained for many 
weeks, without exhibiting the least gayety, and 
almost without eating. He gradually, however, 
recovered ; he attached himself to his keepers ; 
and seemed to have forgotten his past affections, 
when his master returned, after an absence of 
eighteen months. At the very first word which 
he pronounced, the wolf, who did not see him 
in the crowd, instantly recognised him, and tes- 
tified his joy by his motions and cries. Being 
set at liberty, he overwhelmed his old friend 
with caresses, just as the most attached dog 
would have done after a separation of a few 
days. Unhappily, his master was obliged to 
quit him a second time, and this absence was 
again, to the poor wolf, the cause of most pro- 
found regret. But time allayed his grief. Three 
years elapsed, and the wolf was living very com- 
fortably with a young dog, which had been given 
to him as acompanion. After this space of 
time, which would have been sufficient to make 
any dog, except that of Ulysses, forget his mas- 
ter, the gentleman again returned. It was even- 
ing, all was shut up, and the eyes of the animal 
could be of no use to him; but the voice of his 
beloved master was not eflaced from his me- 
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he answered by cries indicative of the most im- 
patient desire ; when the obstacle which separated 
them was removed, his cries redoubled. The 
animal rushed forward, placed his two fore-feet 
on the shoulders of his friend, licked every part 
of his face, and threatened, with his teeth, his 
very keepers, who approached, and to whom, 
an instant before, he had been testifying the 
warmest affection. Such an enjoyment, as was 
to be expected, was succeeded by the most cruel 
pain to the poor animal. Separation again was 
necessary, and from that instant the wolf be- 
came sad and immovable; he refused all suste- 
nance ; pined away; his hairs bristled up, as usual! 
with all sick animals; at the end of eight days 
he was not to be known, and there was every 
reason to apprehend his death. His health, 
however, became re-established, he resumed his 
good condition of body, and brilliant coat; his 
keepers could again approach him, but he would 
not endure the caresses of any other person; 
and he answered strangers by nothing but me- 
naces. 

Such is the recital of a scientific naturalist, 
himself an eyewitness of the facts which he re- 
lates, and who, we may well believe, as he him- 
self asserts, has exaggerated nothing in his ac- 
count of them. It is the narrative, not of an 
ignorant exhibitor, or an ambitious traveller, but 
of a philosopher, not less distinguished for his 
patient habits of observation and comparison, 
than for the soundness and calmness of his ge- 
neral deductions. We dare not, therefore, re- 
fuse it a particle of credit, however little it may 
agree with the popular notions concerning the 
disposition of the wolf, and the reports of tra- 
vellers concerning it. But this species has hi- 
therto been known only in its wild state, sur- 
rounded with enemies and dangers, among which 
no feelings could be developed, but those of ha- 
tred, fear, and distrust. Certain it is, that dogs, 
suffered to run wild in the woods, from birth, 
become just as savage and ferocious as wolves, 
and yet we cannot suppose that they are so es- 
sentially. So true it is, that to acquire a com- 
plete knowledge of the character of a species, 
of its fundamental intellectual qualities, it must 
be seen under every circumstance adapted for 
their manifestation. 





Who is wise ? He that learns from every one- 
Who is powerful? He that governs his passions. 
Who is rich? He that is content. 

He is the greatest favourite of the great, who 
is the falsest. 

People never speak ill of themselves, except 


mery: the moment he heard it, he knew it; | when they believe they shall be contradicted. 
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POPULAR PREACHERS OF NEW-YORK. 
NO. III. 
Blame where you must, be candid where you can, 
And be each critic the good-natur’d man. Goldsmith. 
THE REV. MR. LYELL. 

We have heard the sermons of this Divine 
twice, in Christ’s Church, in Anthony-street.— 
Ilis addresses are directed more to the under- 
standing than to the sympathy of the heart ; they 
often have force of argument to convince the 
judgment, but they never have energy of elo- 
quence to impress the memory. The marble 
of his pulpit oratory does not exhibit the trans- 
parency of polish, or variegation of streaks, to 
which a finished composition of pulpit eloquence 
is susceptible. His language is not fluent or ele- 
vated ; it never flows lucid and sparkling, like 
the spontaneous emanation of genius, but oozes 
out in muddy turgidness, as the lazy, purulent 
issues of stagnant fountains. The coarse tex- 
ture of his sermons has neither the warp of ele- 
gant diction, nor the woof of pathetic declama- 
tion ; and his action, instead of being dignified 
by the rhetorical graces, is distorted by the as- 
sumption of the flippant air and egregious man- 
ner of a fierce dogmatical disputant. 

We fear that Mr. Lyell has too much faith in 
the oracles of the eighteenth century, and that 
the dust and cobwebs of the old schools adhere 
too tenaciously, with a cankering grasp, to his 
intellect; for instead of presenting to us, in his 
sermons, the illuminated horizon of the present 
age of poetry, eloquence, and literature, he only 
opens to our view the far-fading reflection of the 
setting sun of the last. His appeals, therefore, 
can neither enlist the passions, nor enrol the vi- 
cious propensities under the standard of religion; 
as it is the province and power ofeloquence, alone, 
to mantle the cheek of depravity with the hectic 
blush of shame, to appal iniquity, and to awa- 
ken the repentance that remained so Jong, tor- 
pid in the chilling turpitude of the human heart. 
His expostulations are not sufficiently spirited, 
to terrify, agitate, or sooth the callous bosom of 
the sinner. 

In fine, the scoffers and scorners of religion, 
will never be prevailed upon, by the sermons of 
Mr. Lyell, “ to fall down and pray.” But though 
this gentlemen has not the grandeur or solem- 
nity of the preacher about him, and that his mind 
does not appear to be enriched by the gems of 
modern literature, still, in zeal for the cause of 
morality, in devotion to the religion of Christ, 
in the sanctity of his life, and the discharge of 
the benevolent virtues, he is as eminently pro- 
minent as any amiable divine of whom our city 





can boast. 


Eloquence is a gift which education or study 
cannot bestow, as, like the fire of poetry, iis 
ethereal inspiration must be caught from the light- 
nings of heaven, and its solar pathway must 
only be pursued by the soaring eagle of genius. 
“There is no royal road” to pulpit oratory. P. 





THE IRISH HARP. 

Except the Grecian Lyre, the Irish Harp is 
the most ancient instrument of music now in use. 
The authority of the learned Bishop Usher wil! 
satisfy the doubts of incredulity respecting the re- 
mote antiquity of the Irish harp, and the origina- 
lity of Irish music.—This sweet-sounding instru- 
ment was first introduced by the Belga, or Fir- 
bolgs, a Grecian colony, who settled in Ireland 
A.M. 2503. Their chief, Slainge, was not mor: 
distinguished for his martial exploits, than for his 
proficiency in the art of music. Camden, Bede, 
and Whittaker, concur in attributing to him the 
honour of inventing the Harp. After his reign, 
it is an incontrovertible fact, that no prince could 
aspire to the Irish throne, who was not a profi- 
cient in music, and sufficiently accomplished to 
sing the funeral elegy of his predecessor to the 
soft, mournful modulation of the harp. It is 
to this circumstance, that we may impute the 
plaintive pathos, and melancholy wilduess, that 
breathe such tender tones of sorrow in the melt- 
ing melody of the Irish Harp. Several of the 


Irish Monarchs were unmatched in the art of 


music, particularly Conn of the “ hundred bat- 
tles,” Niall of the nine hostages, and Brian Bo- 
roihme, the illustrious victor of Clantarf. We 
are told by Sir James Ware, that it was at the 
suggestion of Fingal, that Cormac O’Con, King 
of Ireland, caused the harp to be introduced in 
the brilliant quarterings of the royal armonial 
ensign of Erin. But alas! that banner, or as 
Ossian styled it, that Sunbeam of Battles, “ be- 
fore which Roman legions fled from Caledonia, 
has been rent by English perfidy, and the shield 
on which was emblazoned the deeds of Culthcul- 
len, Fingal, and Ossian ; and the glittering de- 
vices of Erin’s former glory and conquest, has 
been broken by ruthless despotism. The Irish 
legislators conveyed their precepts in verse, and 
sung them before the states at ‘Tara, to their 
harps. The Irish Druids were eminent for their 
skill in music and poetry. Ambergin the bro- 
ther of Heber, the first Milesian King of Ireland, 
excelled all the Druids in Europe by his sub- 
lime compositions in the sister arts of music and 
poetry. He was elected arch-Druid by the 
unanimous voice of the Literati of Europe ; an 
office of the highest honour, which could only 


| be conferred ona branch of the royal blood. 
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The lulling harmony and sweet sounds of the 
Frish harp have often charmed the ear of fo- 
reigners. We are told that the Queen of Pepin 
caused the choir of the Cathredral of Paris to 
be occupied by Irish harpers, on whom she be- 
stowed the appellation of “the melodious Irish 
Psalmists.” When Henry Ul was entertained 
by Roderick O’Connor at a splendid banquet, 
Cambrensis, who was no friend to Ireland, says 
that the English monarch “ declared in tran- 
sport, that the music of the harp was calculated 
to ravish the soul with ecstasy, and that he con- 
sidered the Irish harpers the first performers in 
the world!” Dr. Wharton,in his celebrated 
history of English poetry, states, that so late 
as the eleventh century the Welch Bards re- 
ceived their instructions in the renowned col- 
jege of Armagh, and brought with them to 
Wales divers cunning musicians, who devised, 
ina manner, all the instrumental music that is 
now used there.” Hence the cause of the great 
similarity of the construction of the Irish and 
Welch harps. In our next we shall give a brief 
history and a description of the Harp of Brian 
Boroihme, which is now in the Museum of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. The extensive patronage 
which we are daily receiving from our Irish 
fellow-citizens, require that we should occasion- 
ally devote our attention to the antiquities and 
literature of a people, whose genius and bravery 
are the constant themes of the historic muse. 
P; 


LYCEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


We had the pleasure of visiting on Monday 
evening last, the New-York Lyceum of Natural 
History, and of attending during the sitting of 
the Society. The ordinary business being first 
attended to, we listened with attention and plea- 
sure toa discourse on mineralogy by Dr. Torrey. 
The particular branch of the subject which oc- 
cupied the lecturer, was the external character 
of minerals. The importance of these were 
pointed out and illustrated by specimens from 
the cabinet of the Lyceum. Dr. Torrey ap- 
peared to be fully possessed of the subject, and 
gave his demonstrations with clearness and pre- 
cision. We understand he has lately been ap- 
pointed by the Regents of the University, to the 
chymical chair in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of this city, made vacant by the death 
of Dr. Dana. From the specimen of his man- 
ner witnessed on this occasion, we should anti- 
cipate that he would make a good lecturer and 
be a useful Professor in the Coije™. P 

The Lyceum is a Society dev; = to thie’ pur- 
suits Of ING ° - 

uits of Natural History. or Ries bie em 
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braced under the more fashionable term of the 

Natural Sciences, as Botany, Mineralogy, Geo- 

logy, &c. &c. This Society has existed since 

1808, and its resident and attending members 

are principally composed of young Physicians, 

with some other professional gentlemen who 

have devoted their leisure time to scientific pur- 

suits. Although toa merchant or a man of the 

world many of these things may appear trivial, 

yet we are satisfied from examination that they 

have a relative importance and deserve due en- 

couragement. This Society was not incorporat- 

eduntil the year 18 ,and although it has re- 

ceived no pecuniary aid from the Legislature or 

the Corporation, it has been assiduously engaged 

in making collections of animals, plants, mine- 

rals, fossils, and books for a library connected 

with the natural sciences. The Corporation has 

granted a suite of rooms in the New-York Insti- 

tution, partly under Scudder’s Museum. Here 

the members hold their weekly meetings, and 

here their collections are displayed, and daily 

open for gratuitous inspection to those who are 
introduced by members. Their collection of 
books on natural history is already very consi- 

derable, their collection of minerals large, their 
herbarium increasing, as well as their insects, 
shells, fossils, &c. While other societies have 
arisen and dwindled into insignificance, this has 
proceeded with a steady pace and risen to an 
honourable eminence. We understand that a 
weekly lecture will be delivered by some one of 
the members during the winter, to which visi- 
ters will be admitted. The Society meets at 
seven o'clock, on Monday evenings. A peri- 
odical work is published, entitled the “ Annals 
of the Lyceum of Natural History of New- 
York,” which has elevated the Society to a high 
standing abroad, while at home, in the midst of 
the commercial bustle of our city, it has received 
little or no notice. The members, however, 
like working bees, have brought their stores from 
afar, and quietly filled their hive, and we hope 
they may long enjoy the sweets of their labour, 
and that the public may be benefited by the fruits 
of their industry.—Juur. of Commerce. 


THE CORAL. 

The coral worms cease to labour the moment 
the rock is brought to the surface of the water. 
It rises like a large branching cauliflower, and 
after having reached the height of the tide, its 
builders then add to its sides, and in this way 
many of the coral reefs in the South Seas spread 
out a vast plain of many thousand yards in ex- 
tent, which is discoverea at low water, but con- 





cealed when the tide is up. This characteristic 
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of the coral reef adds materially to the danger 
of navigating the seas of the Indian Archipe- 
lago. Of the Coral there are a variety of spe- 
cies—the madrepora, cellipora, and tubipora, of 
different shapes; flat hewn, and branched ; of 
brown, white, and blue colours: and all these 
not unfrequently in the same specimen, but none 
red, except the tubipora musica. Trav. 





THE BLACK EAGLE. 
On the 22d October, a very large Eagle was 


shot in Westown township, Pa. by John High- } 


tield, jr. and Wm. Highfield. The day had been 
stormy, and towards the close of it the Eagle 
took its perch on the top of a tall white oak. A 
shot was discharged at it, but in appearance with- 
out any serious effect ; the bird arose on its perch, 
expanded its ample wings, looked sternly upon its 
enemies, and resumed his former position. The 
second shot was attended with the same appear- 
ances; for the Eagle either contemned the dan- 
ger, or was too much overcome by the storm to 
seek safety in flight. The third discharge was in- 
stantly fatal; the bird immediately relaxed its hold, 
and instantly fell dead to the earth. It measured 
from the tips of the wings, when expanded, six feet 
eight inches, and from the beak to the tail inclu- 
sive, three feet four inches. It weighed ten 
pounds anda halt. It is supposed to be the Black 
Eagle, or Falco Melanetos; but the size is some- 
what largerthan the books ascribeto that species. 
Possibly it is the young of the Bald Eagle, Falco 
Lucocephalus. Ittis prepared for preservation,Jand 
belongs to the Chester county Cabinct of Natural 


Science.—Village Record. 
—_— 


THE MOLE. 

Of all animals the mole is, probably, the most 
advantageously gifted by nature. With the ex- 
ception of sight, which is the weakest of all its 
senses, because it is the least exercised, its other 
organs possess very great sensibility. Its hearing 
is remarkably fine, its touch delicate, and its sense 
of smelling most exquisite. Its skin is fine, and 
it always maintains its “‘ embonpoint.” [ts fore- 
limbs are terminated by hands, rather than feet. 
Its strength is very considerable in proportion to 
the volumé of its body; and it possesses an ad- 
dress, in addition to its vigour, that accurately di- 
rects the employment of all its faculties. 

There is no animal more accustomed to labour 
than the mole. Its means of subsistence are dis- 
pensed through the very bosom of the earth, and 
it is continually occupied in searching them out. 
Long alleys, usually parallel to the surface of the 
soil, and in depths from four to six inches, consti- 
tute the evidence of its labourous life. A skilful 


miner, it forms its galleries with equal art and ac- 
tivity. Sometimes it only raises the superfices ot" 
the soil, and sometimes it digs deeper, according 
to circumstances and temperature. All the roads 
which it opens have channels of inter-communica- 
tion. According as it digs, it throws out the 
earth which it detaches, which produces those lit- 
tle domes of ejected earth, called mole-hills. If, 
while engaged in its excavations, it should hap- 
pen to be disturbed, it does not attempt to fly, 
by issuing from its galleries, but buries itself in 
the earth, by means of a perpendicular tunnel, to 
the depth of nearly two feet. If its channels of 
communication be disarranged, or the heaps of 
earth which it has formed, it comes instantly to 
repair them. ‘The mole is said to pant and blow, 
when withits muzzle and paws it pushes the earth 
to a mole-hi!l, or when it forms a sort of oblong 
vault of moveable earth in the place where its 
tract has been intercepted. 

The male of this species is lustier and more 
vigorous than the female. Its labours are easily 
recognised from the volume and number of the 
hillocks which it raises. Those of the female are 
smaller and less numerous. ‘Those of the young 
are small, imperfect, of a zig-zag form, and the 
channels or trenches which terminate each, are 
nearly on a level with the suriace of the soil. It 
has been observed that the hours of labour with 
the mole are sunrise and sunset, noon, nine in the 
morning, and nine at night. Anon. 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTES. 
FOOTE AND GARRICK. 

The unexampled success that attended Gar- 
rick’s Stratford Jubilee, which ran ninety nights 
in one season, filled the petulant mind of the 
English Aristophanes with spleen and invidious 
rancour, and who, in order to prostrate it by the 
battering ram of burlesque and ridicule, resolv- 
ed to introduce a character on the stage, dressed 
like Garrick, when another grotesque personag’ 
was to address him, in his own Jubilee lines— 





“* A nation’s taste depends on you, 
Perhaps a nation’s virtue too.” 


To which the tragedian was to make answer, 
only by clapping his arms like the wings of a 
cock, and crowing out— 
* Cock-a-doodle-doo !”” 

Garrick, hearing of the intention of the wit, to 
“ make him sacred to ridicule his whole long 
life,” and becoming quite alarmed, procured the 
intespositic a nobleman, the mutual friend 
of both, wnica had the effect of persuading the 











satirist to abandon his mirth-moving design. P. 
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FOOTE’S LAST JOKE. 

When this paragon of wit, and satire, was on 
his way to France, whither he was ordered by his 
medical advisers, for a change of air, which they 
hoped would alleviate the inveteracy of his dis- 
temper, arrived at Dover, he went into the 
kitchen, as was generally his custom, to order a 
particular dish, of which he was very fond. The 
gruff cook, who seta high value on her knowledge 
of her profession, boasted that for her part she 
had never set her foot out of her own country, and 
did not require French Lessons in English Cooke- 
ry- On this the invalid gravely observed, “ Why, 
Cookey, that’s very extraordinary, as they tell me 
above stairs, that you have been several times all 
over Grease!” “* They may say what they please 


celebrated in enthusiastic verse. This beautiful 
time often continues many days, and at its term- 
nation, winter sets in with stern severity. 

In the early periods of our history, when the In- 
dian enemies lurked in the forests, and burst out 
from their ambuscades on the planter, the first 
settlers enjoyed little security, except in the win- 
ter, when the severity of the season prevented the 
incursions of the savages. The coming of winter 
was hailed as the commencement of peace by the 
early inhabitants of the country; they sallied out 
from the little forts and block-houses, in which 
they had been hemmed up, with the joyful feelings 
of prisoners escaping from confinement, and busily 
gathered in their harvests. ‘To our ancestors, 
the snows of winter were more pleasant than the 





above, or below stairs,” replied the cook, ‘but J 
was never, thank heaven! ten miles from Dover, 
in all my life.”—“ Nay, now my good Fatty! 
that must be a fib,” said the wit, “for I have my- 
self positively seen you at Spit-head.” The other 
servants by this time, took the joke, and a loud 
roar of laughter followed. This illustrious wag, 
however, never reached France. The very next 
morning, as he was preparing to embark, he was 
suddenly seized with shivering fits, and expired in 
the course of the day, (October 21st, 1777,) in the 
57th year of his age. His body was conveyed to 
London and interred in Westminster Abbey. In 
wit, satire, and comic humour, Foote had no,equal 
in Europe, as in those hizh attributes of génius, 
he was a brilliant luminary, that eclipsed, in their 
orbs, all the surrounding constellations. P. 





THE INDIAN SUMMER. 

The month ef November, in England, is de- 
scribed as the most gloomy and cheerless portion 
of the year; its days heavy, dull, and damp; its 
night clouded with dense fogs, thick enough to be 
cut in slices. In the climate of New-England, 
although not the mildest of the children of the 
seasons, it is tar from being comfortles or unlove- 
ly. The forests are divested of their foliage, and 
the winds make melancholy sounds among the 
leafless branches. The wild revelry of storms, the 
majestic rushing of tempests, and the frosts of 
coming winter, are bleraed with calm and sun- 
bright days and moon-lit evenings, when the pure 
autumnal air breathes an invigorating freshness 


into the system. Usually, after the first onset of 


cold, the Indian summer, as it is called, pays its 
annual visit, the weather becomes warm, the blue 
vapour comes over the hills, and an atmosphere as 
soft as that fanned by the genial airs of spring, 
rests onthe earth. The calm and mellow bright- 
ness of the mild day is succeeded by a close as 
magnificent as the sunset of Italian skies, so often 


flowers of spring, as they brought the cessation of 
the horrors of war. But it often happened that 
| the mild day of November afforded the red men 
another opportunity of visiting the settléments 
with those desolating blows, which burst like the 
lightning from the clouds, leaving the record of 
their effects in the blaze that followed the stroke. 
The activity of the red men during these periods, 
gave, as is supposed, the name of “ Indian Sum- 
mer” to those bright days, when autumn bestows 
its last parting favours.—Wor. Aigis. 


THE PARTHENON. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMREB 7, 1827. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our pigeon-holes are crammed full of communications, 
written in measured lines, each line commencing with a 
capital letter; and we have no doubt that the writers 
intended them all for poetry, The public, however, being 
the best judges, shall have a few specimens. A piece, en- 
titled the “ Hour of peace,” concludes with the following 
touching lines ; 

But touching death—the time I care not, 

Tho’ to fetch him on myself, I dare not, 

But let him come, and shear this mortal fleece, 
And grant me the loug wished tor hour of peace. 














Another entitled, “.4n Hour of Melancholy,” commen- 
cing thus: 
This life to me’s a sad carear, 
Nor peace, nor joy, it can impart, 
When on my face a smile appear, 
I tells nut what I feel at heart. 


Once more, and enough: Some amorous swain, who 
calls himself Lupin, thus addresses his mistress: 
I hope that you will condescend, 
To except a present from a friend; 
And, in return, I hope you’ll spare, 
Your friend, a little lock of hair! 


Once for all, we wish it to be understood, that though 
we are ever willing to oblige our correspondents; yet as 
we are in duty bound to please our readers, we must de- 
cline all poetical favours that do not possess genuine merit. 
We dare not attempt to pass off glass beads for diamonds. 
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BEAUTY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PARTHENON. 

SIR,—The following article which was written by me, 
and published in the New-Yorx Mirror, last June, from 
which it was copied, without acknowledgment, into the 
London Mornng Herald, and the Literary Chronicle, 
and, from the purifying alembic of these English papers, 
transmuted into the columns of the Morning Courier of 
this city, under the head of “ Varieties from our English 
Journals.” I requested the respectable Editor of the 
Mirror, for whom I cherish the warmest regard, to assert 
my legitimate, and undeniable claim to the Authorship of 
the piece ; but he did not comply with my wishes. 

As Iam not ashamed to own the fugitive little bant- 
ling, I will thank you to give it an asylum in the columns 
of the Parthenon. 

T cannot omit this opportunity, without tendering the 
acknowledgement of my thanks, to the poetical, philoso- 
phical, and for the sake of the alliteration, let me add, 
philological Editor of the Courier, for the indirect com- 
pliment, which he has paid me, in his peerless paragon of 
papers, Finca. 


Beauty, is defined, by an ancient Painter, to be “a 
symmetry of limbs accompanied with colour.”—It was 
this principle that governed the magic pencil of Apelles, 
when he delineated the “ sea-born goddess,” so lovely and 
inimitable, so full of grace, enchantment, and fascina- 
tion! It was this principle, that fired the genius of Lysip- 
pus, when he performed such a sublime miracle of art 
in creating the beatified beauties, illumination of per- 
fection, and celestial character, that breathe their charms 
over the Apollo Belvidere.——Lucien, who wasan admira- 
ble judge of the subject, bestows high encomiums on Ho- 
mer, for comparing Menelaus’s naked arm, to ivory gently 
dyed in purple, as such, according to his opinion, should 
be the colour of the whole body.--Ausonius, the cele- 
brated Roman Poet, who loved so ardently and enthusias- 
tically, the charming and beautiful daughter of the Empe- 
ror Valentinian, the graceful and incomparable Bissula, 
thus addresses a Painter, whom he employed to draw her 
portrait.—** Go then, happy Artist! and confound red 
roses with dew-washed lilies, and what reflection the air 
takes from them, let that be the colour of her enchanting 
face !’—Petrarch in his vivid and glowing description of 
the seducing loveliness of Laura, represented the volup- 
tuous rose, and blanched lilly blooming on her cheeks— 
and that when she smiled, her breath breathed perfume as 
sweet as the odour of the peach blossom, displaying at the 
same time ivory teeth resembling “a brilliant row of 
pearls set in orbs of Coral.”—— 

The impassioned Byron, thought that beauty never ap- 
peared so lovely, and winning, as when in melancholy 
sadness, ‘‘ bathed like an April flower in dewy tears.” — 
But the fairest and finest features, even if arranged by the 
graceful hand of nature, in the most harmonious symme- 
try, and heightened by the most blooming complexion, 
must be animated with a glowing expression of sensibility, 
before they can strike the passions, or enchain the admira- 
tion of love.—To invest beauty with the power of con- 
quest, it is necessary, as Lord Byron, the sublimest of 
Poets, the most feeling of lovers, observed, that there 
should be——— 

“ Heart on the lips, and soul within the eyes.” 
Among the most peculiar blandishments, and attracting 


graces of a beautiful face, the dimple has always borne 





away the palm of pre-eminence, and the reason is evi- 
dent; dimples illuminate the countenance, with the light 
of smiles, which reflects, as a mirror, the sensibility of 
passion, and the sweetness of temper, which connec) 
beauty with sentiment, and express a powerful and win- 
ning charm, that is not the property or characteristic of 
any other particular set of features, but may, and is, per- 
haps, possible to all. P 


—_———. 
MASONIC ODE, 


Intended for the Opening of the grand Gothic Saloon, tz 
the New Masonic-Hall. 


When the Great Architect of heaven and earth, 
Spoke this magnific system into birth, 
And bade its numerous orbs in order roll, 
To perfect wide creation’s wondrous plan, 
He breathed his own pure spirit into man, 
And man became a living soul ; 
Lord of the fair elysian fields he trod, 
An image and a likeness of his God; 
Design’d, by Wisdom Infinite, to be 
A living temple of the Deity ; 
An earthly palace, where would deign to dwell 
A Guest Divine, of name Inzrrasie! 


But, Love or setr, a wily serpent, stole 
Into the sacred precincts of the soul, 
And tempted man to taste and eat 
The specious, fair, forbidden fruit of prive, 
Which Heavenly Love in mercy had denied ; 
By which offence 
He lost the Eden of his innocence, 
And fied, an exile, from the blissful seat. 
The hallowed mental temple thus became 
A mass of shapeless ruins, where 
Eternal Truth no more inscribed His name, 
A den of thieves; and not a house of prayer. 


’Twas to rebuild this minature of heaven, 
This temple of Jehovah in the mind, 
That the eternal three-fold Worn was given, 
And our symbolic mystic art design’d. 
For this, confiding Faith, and smiling Hope, 
With sweet celestial Charity, appear’d ; 
Wisdom, and Strength, and Beauty, join’d the groupe, 
And each a column of the fabric rear’d ; 
Surmounted by the royal-arch above, 
Join’d by the key-stone of celestial love. 
The work completed, on this heavenly plan, 
His tabernacle is again with man. 


As an auxiliar in this glorious cause, 
Our fellow-craft have reared this gothic pile, 
Sacred to pure Benevolence, whose laws 
Of mutual kindness, light a blissful smile 
In Sorrow’s dewy eye. 
This splendid dome 

Shall never echo an unheeded sigh, 

For Charity, descending from the sky, 
Claims the proud fabric as her future home, 
Her earthly temple, where her blazing shrine 
Glows with a light that never shall decline, 
Till thousands yet unborn, admiring see 
And own the peerless worth of Masonry. §. W. 
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192 THE PARTHENON, Xe. 


MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 





“The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
And those who live to please, must please to live.” 





Melo-dramatic representations, set off in the seductive 
aliurements of scenic charms, still reign the lords para- 
mount of two houses, where, ‘like the Turks, they bear 
no rival near the throne.’ Tragedgeand Comedy, filled with 
terror and consternation, have fled for sanctuary and re- 
fuge to the Park, which is now, alas! the last asylum of 
the dramatic muses, in thiscity. The evil genius of pan- 
tomime has sprung up among us, to pervert and vitiate 
eur taste, for Punch and Harlequin have usurped the 
throne, which has been so long filled by the illustrious dy- 
nasties of Shakspeare, Otway, and Rowe. 

The “age of Bronze” predicted by Lord Byron, has 
commenced in New-York. New-York, the city of poets, 
painters, and sculptors! the city where the most reful- 
gent lights of American genius are concentrated—the 
Athens of architectnral grandeur—the London of prince- 
ly opulence, to suffer the laure! wreath, which the unani- 
mous voice of the Literati of Europe awarded her, to be 
torn from her brows! Itcannotbe! Her pride and pre- 
tensions forbid the inglorious dishonour. 


LAFAYETTE THEATRE. 

We witnessed on Thursday evening, the performance of 
the melo-drama of Lodoiska, the whole interest and attrac- 
tions of which, were comprehended, in the lively and im- 
posing acting of Messrs. Wallack and Brown. We won- 
der why the manager of this house, acts so injudiciously, 
as to assign difficult parts to Mr. Thayer, who must im- 
prove inaterially, before he can reach the exalted walks of 
the drama; for his accomplishments in the art do not rise 
always to the low-water mark of respectable mediocrity. 
Mr. Denman too, is often taken out of his proper ele- 
ment, and, persuaded, we hope, to assume characters 
which he was no more competent to support, than the 
arkite dove tocarry the thunderbolt of Jupiter. This gen- 
tleman wants life and action, as he moveslikea stalking 
spectre on the stage. With the exception of his singing, 
which is pleasing, he is characteristically delineated by 
Massinger. gs 

*« Created only to make legs and cringe, 
Jo carry in a dish, and shift a trencher.” 
4 
BOWERY THEATRE. 

“plendid spectacles are still the prevailing entertain- 

ments of this house, so grand and pompous that they please 





the eye, “ while they vex the heart.” We had during the 
last week a monotony of melo-dramas, a fatiguing repeti- 
tion of gorgeous pageantry. 

Mr. Roberts's farewell benefit,on Friday evening,clearly 
demonstrated how highly tWe play-going citizens of New- 
York appreciate that sterling comic merit, which shines 
with all the lustre of spirit, feeling, and originality, in the 

triking and forcible acting of this gentleman. We re- 
gret, indeed, his absence from a theatre, to which he » as 
an invaluable acquisition ; but while such meritorious ac- 
tors as Holland, Decamp, Barrett, and Fisher, remain, 
Mr. Gilfert, at the head of that formidable host, may ex- 
claim, like the Grecian mother —“ Sparta as yet many 
noble sons.” 

Mrs. Barrett w2s3 all life and soul in the character of 
Susan,in the Lorrery Ticket. Like Mrs. Hackett,in the 
Park, this sprightly Lady endows every character she 
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assumes with winning attractions and diversified oeauties. 

~—She may be emphatically pronounced “an actress 01 

all work.” F P 
— > 


PARK THEATRE. 


While the democracy of melo-dramatic spectacle con- 
tinues the ruling starof the ascendancy, at the Bowery and 
Lafayette theatres, it is truly refreshing, as Mr. Jefferies 
would say,to go to thePark,and drink from the limpid foun- 
tains of inspiration, the balmy water of comic genius. 
Here the banquet of intellect is spread for the * feast of 
reason, and the flow of soul”—here Comedy exhilerates 
our mind by her vivid sparklings of wit and humour, and 
tragic sympathy moves the sensibility of the heart, and 
electrifies the commiseration of the feelings. 

On Wednesday evening, the Comedy of Errors was ad- 
mirably performed in this house. Messrs. Barnes and 
Hackett, as the two Dromios, depicted the peculiarities of 
these difficult characters, which are as favourabie to real 
talent, as formidable to conceited pretension,in the glowing 
colours of truth and nature. The portrait which Mr. 
Barnes gave us of Dromio of Syracuse, was a graphic pic- 


| ture, drawn in the vivid spirit of conception, and embel- 
| lished with the magic pencil-touches of excellence. 


The lively, playful, and volatile Mrs. Hackett supported 
the part of Adriana with great fidelity and effect. The 
acting of this Lady is always so chaste, and correct—so 
admirably in keeping with the “modesty of nature,” as 
not to allow an excrescent leaf to hang, ungracefully, from 
her laurel crown, for the caterpillars of criticism to nib- 
ble at. Mrs. Sharp as Luciana, was dull and inanimate, 
evincing neither action in her gestures, nor flow of feeling 
or emotion in her reading—A benumbing listlessness seem- 
ed to have fettered her faculties in constraint, and frozen 
“the genial current of her soul.” Perhaps the native en- 
ergies of her ind, were damped by indisposition, as she 
is generally a pleasing and spirited actress. The other 
characters were well sustained. Indeed, to sum up to a 
total, the entire, performance was, to use a green-room 
phrase, an admirable nit, Gpd the spontaneous approba- 
tion ofa highly respectable audieuce proved it so. P 





‘ 
THE FIRST PAYMENT 

For the Parthenon, becomes due, from our city Subscri- 
bers, on [Wednesday next, on which day the first quarter 
expires. We gladly seize this occasion to return our ac- 
knowledgments for the patronage already bestowed, and 
to express our hopes of an increase. We make no bril- 
lient promises,—no vain boastings—our labours are before 
the public—let the public judge. 

a aaa 

The New Masonic-Hall, in Broadway, was solemn)y 
consecrated, on Tuesday, Oct. 50, on which occasion the 
ceremonies were peculiarly impressive and highly inte- 
resting to the most numerous and respectable auditory we 
have ever seen assesnbled in the same space. The Rev. 
Mr. Feltus delivered an appropriate address with great 
judgment, feeling, and effect; and an original Odegwrit- 
ten for the occasion, was sung by Mr. Keene, in a style 
that gave universal delight. ? ; 

On Monday last, the Grand Gothic Saloon was again 
opened to a large company of ladies and gentlemen : who 
assembled to hear the choice recitations previously an- 
nounced in the daily journals ; among which was the Pri:¢ 
Ode, for which a gold medal has been awarded. 
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